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Key Events Set Stage for 1960 


S Africa raced pell-mell for the 
sixth decade of the century, every 
signpost indicated that few, if any, 
territories—however small, remote, 
apparently leaderless, or superficially 
quiescent—would fail to be caught up 
in the surge. Events of the past year, 
from the collapse of Belgium’s care- 
fully structured house-of-cards in the 
Congo in January to the failure in 
November of a single expert to fore- 
see accurately the results of the UN- 
sponsored plebiscite in the Northern 
British Cameroons, do not encourage 
facile predictions about the map or 
mood of Africa a year hence. Four 
territories—Nigeria, the French Cam- 
eroons, Togoland, and Somalia—are 
definitely scheduled for independence, 
but it looks increasingly as if the 
roster may also include the Mali states 
and probably some other breakaways 
from the French Community. 


It is a significant sign of the times 
that only one of the major news 
stories from Africa this month marks 
the end of a chapter—the agreement 
between the United Arab Republic 
and the Sudan on access to the waters 
of the Nile (see page 10). Elsewhere, 
political developments consistently 
pointed toward 1960 as another year 
of fundamental change: 


Nigeria Chooses Her 
Independence Government 


In Nigeria, Africa’s largest coun- 
try, the federal Parliament has been 
dissolved by the Governor-General in 
preparation for federal elections to a 
new and enlarged Parliament, sched- 
uled for December 12. In contrast to 
first elections in many emerging na- 
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tions, Nigerian voters are confronted 
with some clear-cut issues and a ros- 
ter of truly competitive potential pre- 
miers to lead the country to independ- 
ence. 


The Action Group, dominant party 
in Western Nigeria, promises close 
ties with the West and non-entangle- 
ment in pan-Africanism; the creation 
of three new states within the coun- 
try to placate tribal groups which 
resent their minority status in Ni- 
geria’s three existing, tribally-based 
regions; a national minimum wage; 
unemployment and old-age assistance; 
and collective farm villages based on 
Israeli prototypes to encourage Ni- 
gerian educated youth to return to 
the land. The National Council for 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, dominant 
party in Eastern Nigeria, calls for 
positive neutralism in world affairs, 
friendly ties with both Ghana and 
the United Arab Republic; strong 
participation in the  pan-African 
movement, free secondary school edu- 
cation for all who want it, and “full 
employment.” The Northern Peoples 
Congress, which rules along largely 
traditional lines in the more popu- 
lous Moslem Northern Region, calls 
specifically for a western orientation 
in foreign policy and opposes female 
suffrage, but has only a vaguely- 
defined domestic policy. 


A growing rival party, the North- 
ern Elements Progressive Union, 
opposes emir rule, and is anxious to 
test its popularity in free elections. 


There are three able potential pre- 
miers: (1) Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
Prime Minister of the Western Re- 
gion and leader of the Action Group, 
a highly-westernized lawyer whose 
streamlined election campaign has re- 
portedly been organized by a Madison 
Avenue public relations firm; (2) 
American-educated Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe, who was an able journalist be- 
fore he became leader of the NCNC 
and Premier of the Eastern Region; 
and (3) the present Nigerian federal 
Premier, Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, an urbane, western-oriented 
former headmaster and member of 
the Northern Peoples Congress. The 
present Premier of the Northern Re- 
gion, Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sar- 
duana of Sokoto, is not contesting 
the federal election himself, prefer- 
ring to remain Premier in the north. 


Hard-Fought Campaign 


The campaign, particularly as be- 
tween the arch-rivals Azikiwe and 


Awolowo, has been hard-fought and 
sometimes acrimonious, but there has 
been no violence and an impressive 
amount of attention has been given to 
the solid issues. 


Cameroons Plebiscite 
Foils. the Experts 


Predictions about the precise out- 
come of the Nigerian election tapered 
off sharply after 129,000 voters of 
the British Northern Cameroons, 
calmly ignoring all the experts, filed 
a firm 2-1 vote Nov. 8 in favor of con- 
tinuation of UN trusteeship status 
under British administration rather 
than union with Nigeria, in a UN- 
sponsored plebiscite to determine the 
territory’s future. Exactly why the 
vote went this way is still a matter of 
wide speculation. But it would seem 
to suggest that there may be more 
discontent in Northern Nigeria under 
the rule of the emirs than has been 
realized, which could profoundly af- 
fect the results in Nigeria proper in 
December. 


Neither the facts nor the dismayed 
reaction of the British press led cre- 
dence to the charge by Sir Ahmadu 
Bello, Premier of Nigeria’s Northern 
Region, that Britain had carried on 
a great underground campaign to 
persuade people to vote against un- 
ion with Nigeria. 


Among the experts who misfired 
in estimating the political attitudes 
in the territory, the most significant 
failure was that of the UN visiting 
mission, which went to the area a 
year ago and reported at that time 
that the Northern Cameroonians were 
so overwhelmingly in favor of becom- 
ing a part of Nigeria that a plebiscite 
would be superfluous. Although the 
UN General Assembly, in March of 
this year, overruled the mission’s rec- 
ommendation and decided that a plebi- 
scite should be held, few observers 
seriously considered the possibility 
that the results would be other than 
for union with Nigeria. 


It will be recalled that the same 
UN mission also recommended against 
any plebiscite or new elections in the 
French Cameroons before that terri- 
tory becomes independent on January 
1, 1960, on the grounds that the gov- 
ernment of Premier Ahidjo had been 
recently elected by democratic pro- 
cedures and clearly represented the 
will of the people. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted by a majority in 
the Trusteeship Committee and sub- 
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sequently by the General Assembly, 
but was steadfastly opposed by nearly 
all of the independent African states, 
who argued for the principle that UN- 
supervised elections should be held in 
all countries about to be released 
from trust status. African opinion 
in New York now points to the UN 
mission’s inaccurate assessment of 
the situation in the Northern Cam- 
eroons, as well as the deteriorating 
political situation in the French Cam- 
eroons, as new justification for their 
view that the UN group did not go 
to the grass roots. 


Emergency Ending in 
Kenya; Conference Set 


In Kenya, the tight lid maintained 
on African political activity since the 
Mau Mau uprising seven years ago 
was cautiously and tentatively lifted 
in what Governor Sir Patrick Renison 
described as an effort “to emphasize 
the reorientation of our plans and 
policies toward a constructive future.” 
On November 10, the Governor re- 
moved one of the major sore points 
between Kenya’s Africans and the 
UK by announcing that the state of 
emergency imposed October 20, 1952, 
would be abolished by January 1, 
1960. 

While the government retains an 
impressive array of potential and ac- 
tual controls on political association 
individual liberties through 


DEVELOPMENTS of long-term significance highlight recent news from Africa. Election preparations 
in Nigeria, a plebiscite surprise in the Northern Cameroons, political strife in the Belgian Congo, 
civil war in Ruanda-Urundi, and a pledge to lift the emergency in Kenya were among key events. 


Meanwhile, Britain inted its « 


to advise on the future of the Federation of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland, in preparation for the critical 1960 constitutional talks. 


changes now being made in the Public 
Security Law and other regular sta- 
tutes, the end of the Emergency 
renders it legally possible for Afri- 
cans now to develop national political 
parties, move freely about the coun- 
try, and publish political newspapers. 


The Governor also announced an 
“act of grace” by which 1,079 persons 
imprisoned, detained, or restricted as 
a result of the emergency would be 
given a chance to regain their free- 
dom. However, this act of clemency 
specifically excludes Jomo Kenyatta, 
convicted in 1954 on a charge of or- 
ganizing the Mau Mau. Kenya Afri- 
can leaders have been campaigning for 
Kenyatta’s release from his indefinite 
restriction to the colony’s remote 
Northern Frontier Province on the 


grounds that he was falsely charged 
and is the symbol of responsible Afri- 
can nationalism. 


The next round on Kenya’s future 
will be the constitutional conference 
sc neduled to begin January 18 in Lon- 
don. The Kenya delegation will in- 
clude all elected members of the Ken- 
ya Legislative Council as well as the 
Governor, his legal adviser, and one 
or two appointed members of tie 
Council. 


Congo, In Turmoil, 
Readies for Elections 


The crucial, unanswered question 
in the Belgian Congo this month was 
how many of the territory’s voters 
and how many of the colony’s dozens 


U.N. Actions Hint U.S. Policy Change on Southern Africa 


ROM both Washington and New 

York, there were an increasing 
number of straws in the wind in No- 
vember suggesting that the United 
States Government was taking a hard 
new look at the shape of things to 
come in Africa with a view to adjust- 
ing its policies. The close working 
relationship which developed this fall 
between the United States delegation 
and the independent African states at 
the UN General Assembly, the warm 
welcome given Guinea Premier Sekou 
Toure on his recent visit to Washing- 
ton, and the outspoken American 
support of the UN resolutions con- 
demning the racial policies of the 
Union of South Africa and the Un- 
ion’s administration of South West 
Africa suggest a more forthright and 
independent policy than heretofore. 


Both Britain and France voted against 
the General Assembly resolutions 
criticizing South African policies. 
The most important of the seven 
resolutions on South West Africa 
enacted on November 18 recalled the 
World Court’s opinion on the con- 
tinued existence of an international 
mandate over the territory, implicitly 
suggesting that the case would have 
to be brought before the World Court 
if the Union once more failed to sub- 
mit proposals (by [960) that would 
enable the territory to be “adminis- 
tered in accordance with the principles 
and purposes of the mandate.” An- 
other resolution criticized South Afri- 
ca for continuing to govern the man- 
dated territory in a manner “contrary 
to the Charter of the United Nations, 


the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice, and 
the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly.” 

In committee discussions on the 
resolution condemning South Africa’s 
race policies, U. S. representative 
Harold Riegelman said the Union’s 
“violation of human rights” was “but- 
tressed and sanctified by statute” and 
“crystallized into a principle whech 
stops the clock, silences wisdom and 
prevents the educational process to- 
ward respect for human rights from 
functioning at all.” It was this “offi- 
cial and legal sanction” which should 
be the target of any resolution, Rie- 
gelman said. 


| 
| 
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Timetable of Major Events 


Congo Minister Auguste de Schrijver’s roundtable 
conference with Congolese political leaders in 


Nigeria’s first general elections ............ 


Belgian Congo’s first national elections, for 


municipal and territorial assemblies _.................................... Mid-December, 195° 


Construction begins on the Aswan Dam 


Official end of the state of emergency imposed 


French Cameroons becomes the independent 


January 1, 1960 


All-Africa People’s Conference, Tunis 


(Last meeting: Accra, December 1958) ..............0..00000000..... January 24-28, 1960 


Second Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Conference, Conakry 


(Last meeting: Cairo, December 1957) _...............0.00..020220000020000-2--- January 1960 


Kenya Constitutional Conference Opens in London ................ January 18, 1960 


of newly-risen political parties would 
decide to set aside their suspicions 
and cooperate in implementing the 
first stage of Belgium’s timetable for 
independence—the December elections 
to urban and territorial councils. 


Lumumba Arrested 


Violence, which seemed just below 
the surface everywhere, broke out 
in the course of a large public meet- 
ing of the activist wing of the Congo 
Nationalist Movement in Stanleyville 
early in November after the party’s 
leader, 33-year old Patrice Lumumba, 
made a fiery speech urging his fol- 
lowers to reject the newest Belgian 
offer of full internal self-rule by 1964 
and continue to demand immediate 
independence. Lumumba is credited 
with having tried, unsuccessfully, to 
restrain the aroused crowd from vio- 
lence. Security forces restored order 
within a few hours, but not before a 
reported 26 persons had been killed 
and 80 sent to hospitals; unofficial 
figures ran much higher. Three hun- 
dred persons were arrested for pillag- 
ing homes and Lumumba has been 
jailed on a charge of inciting violence. 
Meanwhile, 800 African workers in 
communities near Stanleyville went 
on strike, in the one reported response 
to Lumumba’s pre-arrest call for a 
colony wide civil disobedience cam- 
paign. Belgian troops also had to 
be called to put down a new wave of 
inter-tribal warfare between’ the 
Lulua and Baluba tribes in the cen- 
tral Kasai province in early Noven)- 


ber, but Belgian sources say this out- 


break had no political significance. 
Thirty Africans were officially re- 
ported killed. 

By the end of November, it looked 
very much as if the 53 political par- 
ties which have sprung into existence 
since the first of the year were shap- 
ing up into two blocs—those willing 
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at least temporarily; and those who 
intend to attain independence by more 
to work with the Belgian authorities, 
direct methods. Of the parties which 
have indicated their willingness to co- 
operate in the December elections, the 
most important is the moderate wing 
of the Congo Nationalist Movement, 
headed by Albert Kalonji. Although 
Kalonji, like Lumumba, has called for 
“immediate independence,” he told a 
recent congress of his wing of the 
Congolese Nationalist Movement in 
Elizabethville that he is opposed to vi- 
olence, bitterly criticized “tub-thump- 
ers” who put self-seeking before the 
national interest, urged his sup- 
porters to vote in December, and ex- 
pressed willingness to discuss matters 
with the Belgian authorities. Mean- 
while, some 50 delegates representing 
20 small Congolese “moderate” parties 
held a congress in Leopoldville on 
November 13 for the purpose of merg- 
ing under the name of the National 
Progress Party. They also indicated 
their willingness to participate in 
the December elections, and went on 
record as favoring the unity of the 
Congo (as opposed to the kind of 
loosely-bound federal organization de- 
sired by such tribal groups as the 
Abako, headed by Joseph Kasavubu). 


Minister Holds Talks 


Both Lumumba’s wing of the Con- 
golese National Movement and the 
Abako still call for a boycott of the 
elections. Eight smaller parties of 
similar persuasion held congresses in 
Stanleyville on October 30 concur- 
rently with the Congolese National 
Movement, to work out a common 
program. Some observers believe that, 
with Lumumba now in custody, Kal- 
onji may be able to win over many 
of his followers to a more moderate 
line. There seems little doubt that, 
if the two wings of the Congolese 


National Movement were united, the 
party could represent between 40 and 
45 percent of African opinion in the 
Congo. Kalonji attempted such a re- 
concilation early in November, when 
he went to call on Lumumba during 
the latter’s party congress in Stanley- 
ville, but this did not come off. 


Minister for the Congo Auguste de 
Schrijver, whose Congo policies were 
endorsed by the Belgian Parliament 
by a 116-78 vote on November 6, has 
now gone to Leopoldville to engage in 
talks with all representatives of 
African groups willing to sit down 
with him and other Belgian officials. 
He hopes by this exchange of views to 
increase the roster of parties willing 
to participate in the December ballot- 
ing. 


Hundreds Die in 
Ruanda-Urundi Strife 


Belgium’s trust territories in Af- 
rica, the tiny twin kingdoms of Ru- 
anda and Urundi, were also catapulted 
to world attention in November, as 
intertribal warfare broke out in Ru- 
anda between the traditionally domi- 
nant, seven foot tall Watusi (Batutsi 
tribe) and the smaller but far more 
numerous Bahutus. Tension between 
the two tribes has been mounting 
since the death, in July of this year, 
of the former Mwami of Ruanda, 
Charles Matura III Rudahigwa. Rvu- 
mors that the death was not from 
natural. causes generated considerable 
unrest, and suspicion that some plot 
was afoot was heightened when the 
Watusi council of ritual chiefs quickly 
decreed, without prior notice to the 
Belgian authorities, that the late 
Mwami’s brother, now Mwami Kigeri 
V, should succeed in the absence of a 
natural heir. By this maneuver, the 
reactionary faction of the Watusi trib- 
al council seemed to have gained the 
upper hand, and there were increasing 
indications that the Watusi ruling 
group hoped to wipe out any pockets 
of opposition to their rule before 
constitutional reforms reported to be 
in preparation in Brussels could be 
introduced. Focal point of their con- 
cern was a reformist and popular 
Bahutu organization called Aprosoma, 
with which some of the younger and 
more progressive Watusi have also 
been associated. Who attacked whom 
first is not entirely clear, but there 
seemed little doubt that the Watusi 
have been getting the worst of the 
ensuing battle with their former serfs. 
Sheer numbers would seem to favor 
the Bahutu, who now compose 80 per- 
cent of the population of the two 
kingdoms. Precise casualty lists were 
unavailable in the circumstances, but 
Belgian sources in Usumbura, Ruanda 
confirmed that there were “hundreds 
of dead” by mid-November. In the 
absence of local troops in the trust 
territories, a detachment of some 2000 
from the Congo were sent to Ruanda 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CAMEROONS PREMIER GRANTED SPECIAL POWERS 


The French Cameroons, it was learned this 
month, will become independent on January 1 in 
a state approximating that of martial law. 

The Legislative Assembly has voted special 
powers for a six months period to Premier Ah- 
madou Ahidjo to enable his government to deal 
more effectively with growing tension in the 
country and continuing guerilla warfare by 
groups affiliated with the outlawed Union des 
Populations Camerounaise, In the course of a 
hectic debate preceding the Assembly decision, 
opposition deputies fiercely condemned the 
Ahidjo regime as undemocratic, but could not 
muster enough votes to block the measure, 


Premier Ahidjo has promised elections 
early next year, after independence has be- 
come a fact, but has steadily opposed elections 
this year and has made it clear that his 
government has no intention of legalizing the 
militantly nationalistic UPC, which lost its 
legal status after it was suppressed by the 
French authorities in 1955 for launching an 
abortive rebellion. This year's renewed out- 
break of terrorist activity, launched in the 
wake of the United Nations' controversial de- 
cision to let Ahidjo lead the trust territory 
to independence without calling a new, UN-su- 
pervised election, has so far resulted in 
over 100 deaths. 


LABOR GROUP REAFFIRMS ITS TIES WITH ICFTU 


The second African Regional Labor Confer- 
ence of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions ended six days of meetings 
on African-oriented issues in Lagos on Novem- 
ber 14 by passing, with a resounding majority, 
a resolution reaffirming the Conference's af- 
filiation with the ICFTU. Tom Mboya, secre- 
tary of the Kenya Federation of Labor and 
chairman of the Lagos meeting, took the lead 
in urging passage of the resolution, stating 
that there could be no meeting ground between 
totalitarianism and democracy in Africa. The 
Kenya leader declared that maintaining the 
affiliation with the international confedera- 
tion would help, not hinder, the struggle for 
African freedom and offered unlimited oppor- 
tunities for projecting the African person- 
ality. 


Mboya's strong defense of the ICFTU tie 
was implicitly directed at the All-African 
Trade Union Congress, which had called an ex- 
ecutive-level meeting concurrently in Ghana 
for the purposes of planning an Africa-wide 
trade union conference. The Ghana group has 
been pressing for African labor to break with 
the ICFTU on the grounds that only an all-Af- 
rican confederation can speak adequately for 
African labor. Despite the appeal of this 
idea, and the backing of Guinean trade union- 
ists, the Ghana conference failed to draw off 
the top-level interest shown in the Lagos 
meeting. Only Ghana and Morocco failed to 
send representatives to the latter conference. 
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SOMALIA INDEPENDENCE SET FOR JULY Ist 


The United Nations has approved independ- 
ence for the trust territory of Somalia on 
July 1, 1960, instead of December 2, 1960, as 
originally scheduled. The Somali legisla- 
tive assembly adopted a resolution in August 
asking that the independence date be advanced ! 
in view of the territory's political and 
administrative progress, and Italy, the admin- / 
istering authority, endorsed the request. 


NEW NYASALAND PARTY GROWS RAPIDLY 


Britain's primary need if it is to get 
the wheels turning again in Nyasaland -- to 
find a party with some popular following, 
educated leadership, and a willingness to 
talk problems over before acting -- may be 
answered in the newly-established Malawi Con- 
gress Party of a young African lawyer named 
Orton Chirwa. Mr. Chirwa, who was released 
in early October after spending six months 
in detention under the emergency regulations 
for his activities as a member of the now- 
proscribed Nyasaland African Congress Party, 
states that his party has many features simi- 
lar to the old Congress and says he would 
stand down from the leadership of the Malawi 
Party if Dr. Banda were released. Malawi's 
aims "are to get the emergency ended, to get 
Nyasaland out of the Federation, and to get 
a new constitution that will give self-govern- 
ment at once and will lead to independence 
soon." Malawi, Mr. Chirwa explains, is de- 
rived from the old name for the lake area 
that Nyasaland now covers, and he believes 
that if his party ever comes to power in Ny- 
asaland, they would want to change the name 
of the country accordingly, just as Africans 
in the Gold Coast changed their name to 
Ghana. He says the party already has a mem- 
bership of 15,000 


SUDAN SURVIVES ANOTHER COUP ATTEMPT 


Six days before the first anniversary of 
the rise to power of General Ibrahim Abboud's 
military regime in the Sudan and barely 24 
hours after the government had scored a major 
domestic success by reaching a fortuitous 
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settlement of the thorny Nile waters issue 
with Cairo, loyalist forces on November 10 
had to put down the year's fourth attempted 
coup. Like the two moves against General 
Abboud's junta in March and the one called off 
at the last minute in May, the November mutiny 
again; originated within the army. But whereas 
the leaders in March were competing generals, 
and in May were largely colonels, this time 
the revolt was spearheaded by two lieutenant- 
colonels and a captain. 


Despite some contrary reports in alarmist 
sectors of the press, there is as yet no evi- 
dence to suggest that the leaders of the new 
mutiny were the instrument of any outside 
power or aimed at anything more basic than a 
reshuffle of the Supreme Council -- specifi- 
cally, the removal of Brigadier Hassan Beshir, 
who has emerged as the strong man of the re- 
gime since the ouster of General Abdel Wahab 
to placate the dissidents of the March up- 
rising. Of the three officers who figured 
prominently in this month's revolt, the best 
known is Lieutenant Colonel Ali Hamid, who 
has long been_ regarded as British in manner 
and orientation, and who was closely associ- 
ated with the original military take-over in 
1958. Although few specific details have came 
through careful Sudanese censorship, Premier 
Abboud has let it be known (in his anniversary 
speech November 17) that his government knew 
of the plot well in advance, and that there 
were some casualties. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY FORMALIZED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The new Progressive Party, formed by 11 
members of Parliament who broke away from the 
United Party several weeks ago, was formally 
constituted on November 14 in Johannesburg at 
a conference attended by 400 people. Leader 
of the party is Dr. Jan Steytler, the young 
and popular son of a Boer war hero who rose 
rapidly in the short span of six years from 


a back bencher to the position of United Party 


leader in the Cape Province before he joined 
the new movement. Chairman and parliamentary 


leader is Harry Lawrence, a former Minister in 


the Smuts wartime government. 


The Progressive Party stands for a com- 


mon voters’ roll, with educational and proper- 


ty qualifications, and hopes to have a multi- 
racial membership. It calls for abolition of 


the pass laws and influx control for Africans, 
discouragement of migratory labor, restoration 


of freedom for trade unions, and extension to 
Africans of the right to form trade unions 
under the Industrial Conciliation Act. 


BELGIUM TO TRAIN CONGOLESE DIPLOMATS 


Six university-educated Africans in the 
Belgian Congo will shortly be selected for 
special training at the Foreign Ministry in 
Brussels and in Belgian missions abroad in 
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preparation for future responsibilities as 
diplomatic representatives of an independent 
Congo. 


UGANDA CUTS GRANTS TO KABAKA 


The Uganda Government has announced that 
it will reduce its grants to the government 
of the Kabaka of Buganda province by approxi- 
mately $700,000 for the financial year 1959- 
60 because of continued losses in governmental 
revenue as a result of the politically- 
inspired eight month old trade boycott in 
Uganda. The Kabaka's government has protested 
the cut on the grounds that it is unjust to 
penalize the provincial regime for a loss of 
revenue resulting from a boycott which it did 
not start and has tried to discourage. 


GAMBIA UNION WITH MALI PROPOSED 


Political union between Gambia and the 
Mali Federation was heralded as a logical 
step by Leopold Senghor, president of the 
Mali Federal Assembly, in an address in Bam- 
ako, Sudan on November 17. While there has 
been earlier talk of a Senegambia, this was 
the first public discussion of the idea of 
the British colony as a potential adherent to 
the Mali federation. 


MACMILLAN TO VISIT AFRICA 


British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
has announced that he will visit four African 
states with close ties to the UK in a month- 
long tour beginning in January 1960 -- Ghana, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ni- 
geria, and the Union of South Africa. He will 
not visit the East African territories, partly 
because Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Iain Macleod will have made a study tour of 
this area in December. 


GHANA JAILS 21 FOLLOWING ELECTION 


Twenty one people, all supporters of the 
opposition United Party, were sentenced to a 
year's imprisonment each by a special court 
in Ghana on November 12 after being convicted 
of taking part in riots during a by~election 
in October. Sixteen others were acquitted, 
The by-election -- at Wenchi, the central 
Ghana seat of former opposition leader K.A. 
Busia, now in exile in Europe -- was marked 
by serious incidents resulting in the death 
of three members of the governing Convention 
People's Party. 


RULING FAVORS NKUMBULA IN ANC SPLIT 


In Northern Rhodesia, the battle between 
Harry Nkumbula and M. Chona over the right to 
use the name Northern Rhodesia African Natior 
al Congress for their political faction was 
won by the Nkumbula group, according to a 
ruling by the Registrar of Associations. Mr. 
Chona's faction has subsequently merged with 
another group to form the United People's 
Party. --H.K. 
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Herskovits Report Calls for 
Imaginative U.S. Africa Policy 


COMPREHENSIVE 84-page pol- 

icy study by Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, Director of the Program of 
African Studies at Northwestern 
University, was released October 23 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, listing 15 specific reeommenda- 
tions on “United States Foreign 
Policy In Africa.” The study, pre- 
pared in consultation with numerous 
experts in the African field, is one 
of fourteen evaluating various aspects 
of present American foreign policy 
questions, examining basic assump- 
tions and recommending new ap- 
proaches. 


Observing that “the United States 
has never had a positive, dynamic 


Studies, Junkets 
Spotlight Africa 
on Capitol Hill 


The Herskovits African policy re- 
port, a study of trade problems and 
possibilities, and several Congression- 
al trips have all brought increased 
attention to Africa on Capitol Hill in 
recent weeks. 


The African trade study is being 
undertaken by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee as 
part of a world-wide study of U.S. 
economic and trade policies. The Com- 
mittee will inquire into such matters 
as trade restrictions and _ possible 
ways of increasing trade between the 
U.S. and African countries. At least 
one Committee member, Senator Hugh 
Scott, expects to visit Africa in con- 
nection with the study. 


Several other between-session Con- 
gressional trips are planned or en- 
route. Senator John F. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations sub-committee on Africa, is 
tentatively planning a trip to North 
and West Africa and Senator Mike 
Mansfield recently visited South Af- 
rica on his way to the Far East. Sen- 
ator Symington plans a 2% week 
trip in December, mainly to the West 
African countries. 


In November, Congressman Torbert 
Macdonald of Massachusetts visited 
Accra, Leopoldville, Johannesburg, 
Nairobi and Addis Ababa and Con- 
gressman William J. Bray of Indiana 
completed a separate private trip. 
The House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, chaired by Con- 
gressman Barrett O’Hara of Illinois, 
prepared to leave on a two to three 
week trip in late November, and was 
expected to publish a report on its 
return. 


policy for Africa,” the Herskovits 
report insists in the first instance 
that U.S. policy “should be guided 
by the expectation of the primacy of 
Africans in all sub-Saharan Africa.” 

The study takes note of problems 
posed by white “counternationalisms” 
in eastern, central and southern Af- 
rica, and asks whether U.S. economic 
aid to these areas is not temporarily 
stabilizing a situation of racial in- 
equality. The report also calls atten- 
tion to the “polarity” between Ghana 
and South Africa, with the former 
representing growing African power, 
and the latter representing a deter- 
mination to “hold the line” and assure 
white domination south of the Zam- 
bezi. This polarity is a factor of which 
all persons concerned with Africa 
must remain cognizant, the report 
says. 

Emphasizing the “importance of 
race in the ideological conflict,” the 
report draws attention to difficulties 
created for the U.S. by governments 
of multiracial societies in Africa 
“that are unwilling to grant their 
majority populations rights of free 
choice and opportunity.” It is “doubt- 
ful,” the report states, “whether any 
immediate or foreseeable dependence 
of the United States on (these) gov- 
ernments . .. can balance the gain 
from clearly stating our position, and 
implementing that position by action, 
whenever opportunity offers.” 


Past Weakness Cited 


Dr. Herskovits points up the com- 
parative paucity of past U.S. policy 
and programs relating to Africa, not- 
ing for example that U.S. investments 
in this continent have never been 
more than % percent of the total 
overseas investment, and that in 1957 
there were more foreign service offi- 
cers in West Germany than in all of 
Africa (this proportion has now 
changed substantially). He states 
that there has been a tendency to 
allow U.S. policy toward Africa to be 
formulated in the capitals of Europe, 
and calls attention to the fact that 
by 1960 “we shall be dealing with nine 
or ten independent nations in sub- 
Saharan Africa alone, and a decade 
later with perhaps more than twice 
that number.” 

In addition to the main recommen- 
dations (see text), the report makes 
a number of significant policy obser- 
vations on the current African scene, 
among them the following: 


Belgian Congo—“Because of the 
contribution the mineral resources of 
the Congo make to the industrial and 
military requirements of the United 
States, it is essential that our future 
relations with it be such that the con- 


(Continued on page 12) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following is a text of the 
recommendations for U.S. policy on 
Africa from the study prepared by 
the Program of African Studies of 
Northwestern University for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate: 


e U.S. policy, in furthering its 
own best interests and in accord with 
the action of some of our NATO asso- 
ciates, should be guided by expectation 
of the primacy of Africans in all 
Subsaharan Africa. 


e The United States must treat 
Africa as a major policy area, to be 
approached on a level of equality 
with other policy areas, particularly 
Europe, where African-American in- 
terests are involved. U.S. policy in 
Africa must be flexible, in view of the 
variations in the African Continent 
and the rapidity of the changes oc- 
curring there; imaginative in view of 
our traditional sympathy with the as- 
pirations of peoples to direct their 
own affairs; and positive in shaping 
aid programs with a view to African 
needs rather than cold war instru- 
mentalities. 


e U.S. policy in Africa must facili- 
tate the implementation of mutual in- 
terests with African countries. It 
should favor their development free 
from outside interference, with gov- 
ernments that will live at peace with 
their neighbors and serve the best 
interests of their peoples, as these are 
defined in terms of their own values, 
functioning so as to reduce racial ten- 
sions where these are a factor. 


e The United States should recog- 
nize that for African states a policy 
of nonalinement is in the best inter- 
ests of the West and of Africa. On 
the assumption that most of Sub- 
saharan Africa will soon be released 
from colonial controls, the United 
States must take the position that our 
strategic requirements there will be 
subsidiary to political considerations, 
and military aid secondary to techni- 
cal assistance. 


e The United States should view 
with sympathy efforts to create wider 
associations of African States which 
will promote political and economic 
stability, and facilitate the extension 
of aid in the economic and technical 
fields. 


e The United States should extend 
to all African dependent territories 
the policy applied to Tanganyika, fa- 
voring the issuance of specific state- 
ments by the responsible authorities 
about when and how self-government 
is to be attained, since the more peace- 
ful the transition to self-rule, the 
greater the likelihood that present 
orientations toward the West will be 


(Continued on page 12) 
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RESIDENT Sekou Toure of 

Guinea neared the end of his 
world tour in November, following up 
his two-week stay in the U. S. with 
visits to London, Bonn, Moscow and 
Prague. He said the American trip 
had “more results than we were ex- 
pecting” and was of “more importance 
than we in the beginning had granted 
it.” 

The leader of Africa’s youngest in- 
dependent state climaxed his U. S. 
visit with an address before the Uni- 
ted Nations General Assembly. There 
he called on the member states, and 
particularly the colonial powers of 
Western Europe, to shatter old myths 
and idols and adopt “a new spirit” 
and “new paths” to help Africa find 
its destiny as a free continent. 

M. Toure’s UN appearance came 
near the end of a_ tightly-packed 
itinerary which took him through a 
stream of reception lines, official 
welcomes, formal dinners and private 
talks from Washington, D. C., to Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York City, 


Ovation in Harlem. 


Addressing the UN. 


with special stops in North Carolina 
and Ohio. 


At the UN, the 37-year-old Toure, 
esteemed by many in Africa as the 
man who said “No” to General De- 
Gaulle in the historic September 1958 
referendum, denounced colonialism in 
scathing terms: “Colonization may 
put up buildings and factories, bridges 
and ports, but it can only crush and 
divide the peoples by degrading 
man.” 


Cites “Machiavellian Plan” 


Seeking to “alert” the UN against 
colonial operations still underway in 
Africa, President Toure said the “co- 
lonialists” through “their Machia- 
vellian plan” still aim at dividing 
Africa so that they may remain the 
masters of the continent.” M. Toure 
emphasized that unity was necessary 
for*the safety and survival of the in- 
dependent African countries. 

A few hours before M. Toure 
spoke, an arch African political rival 
arrived in New York to head France’s 


Greeting crowds in New York parade. 


Sekou Toure 


In America 


UN delegation. He was Premier Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny of the neighbor- 
ing Ivory Coast, key figure in the 
breakup of federation in former 
French West Africa and a leading 
exponent of the French Community 
relationship which Guinea dramatic- 
ally rejected last year. 

M. Houphouet-Boigny sat impas- 
sively as President Toure accused 
“certain governments” of adopting a 
“policy of puppets” in Africa and ex- 
ercising a paternalism which “has 
taken from certain African leaders 
their sense of dignity and respon- 
sibility” and has caused them to be 
“used” in a “shameful” way against 
the “most legitimate aspirations of 
their peoples.” 

The Ivory Coast leader and other 
members of the French delegation 
refrained from joining in the applause 
at the end of the speech. Later M. 
Houphouet-Boigny told Africa Spe- 
cial Report that the Toure speech 
“merits serious study.” He observed 
that through the RDA party of 
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Uganda student Juanita Kagwa pre- 
sents President and Mrs. Toure with 
plaque on behalf of All African Stu- 
dents Union of the Americas at Africa 
House reception in Washington, D.C. 


French West Africa, M. Toure until a 
year ago was one of his lieutenants, 
but had since taken another path. 


“Fundamental Question” 

In his UN _ address, President 
Toure appealed particularly and by 
name to France, England, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spain to “raise their 
conscience to the level of the inter- 
dependent interests of humanity” and 
help Africa “to liberate itself from 
the colonial force, from social misery 
and indignity.” 

He called for a real application of 
the principle of self-determination, 
“without trickery or maneuvers, 
without illusionary facades.” 


Aca Of Africa’s relations with the two 
the major power blocs, East and West, 
M. Toure said the fundamental ques- 
gous: tion was not one to be asked of 
erng Africa, but of the blocs themselves: 
anity “Yes or No—are you for the libera- 
atic- tion of Africa?” The answer to this, 
he said, “will determine the attitude 
aie of Africa vis-a-vis the existing sys- 
a tems.” The sincerity of the two blocs 
will be measured, M. Toure added, by 
‘hen the help given the peoples of Africa 
to “break the chains which bind 

aders them.” 
“er President Toure arrived in Wash- 
alae ington, D. Ge Oct. 26, to begin his 
ee State visit. He viewed the sights of 
the capital, talked with President 
otiees Eisenhower and other officials and 
ated signed a cultural agreement between 
i en Guinea and the U. S. (see Africa 
ay Special Report, Oct. 1959). At a 
jammed reception in Africa House, 
oa he told students that this was “surely 
aN the century of Africa,” and that it 
“-y was for the sake of the future that 


“Africa is sending her children around 
the world; not to exploit anyone, but 
to learn new ways of doing things.” 


Visits South 


After Washington, President Toure, 
anxious for a glimpse at America’s 
south, made a quick visit to North 
Carolina, home state of U. S. Ambas- 
ador to Guinea John Howard Morrow. 
Reporters noted that the Toure party 
appeared to approach this portion 
of the trip with uncertainty, but soon 
broke into broad smiles over the re- 
eption accorded by Gov. Luther 
Hodges and leaders of both races. 


In Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York City the Toure party was 
greeted by officials and civic leaders 
‘land taken through a hectic swirl of 
parades, banquets and receptions. As 
the tour neared its end, Ivory Coast 
Premier Houphouet-Boigny and Pre- 
mier Philibert Tsiranana of Madagas- 
ear, both of whom remained with the 
French Community when M. Toure 
broke away, flew to the U. S. to up- 
hold the case for the Community in 
Washington and at the UN. 


UN ADDRESS: 


“In this Poverty, 


OR the emancipation of Africa, 

we have chosen liberty and dem- 
ocracy, popular and dynamic ac- 
tion, the use of all our resources, of 
all our means, the assistance of all 
systems, the help of all peoples, the 
contribution of all, the teachings of 
every experiment, the lessons of all 
techniques, in one word—the fruits, 
all the fruits of the world to which 
we would like to add our own 
fruits. 

“It appears to me that these 
things needed to be said here, with 
frankness and courage in order to 
have it understood by all people 
that Africa must and will find its 
own paths of developments towards 
its full emancipation. For, there is 
no people, no nation, no group of 
nations which have found them- 
selves in the same historic, geo- 
graphic or human conditions, ab- 
solutely identical with those of 
Africa and which therefore could 
effectively pretend to show it the 
path which it should take. 

“Populations which include more 
than 80% of illiterate peasants, 
with an annual individual income 
of less than $100, and therefore, 
with the most precarious condi- 
tions of life—these are the harsh 
realities of Africa, when it is no 
longer masked behind the ridic- 
ulous veil of exoticism which hides 
from unaware eyes the colossal 


ASR—Keith 


There is Man...” 


misery of our vast under-developed 
countries at present sparsely popu- 
lated because of centuries of 
slavery. 

“And yet in this poverty, of 
which humanity should be ashamed, 
there is man, with his invincible 
faith in the destiny of humanity; 
there is his hope, his determina- 
tion to win and to grow; his im- 
mense thirst for brotherhood and 
harmony, his kindness still in its 
purest form; and at the same time, 
his extraordinary energy and sharp 
sense of responsibility. There is 
also the incalculable amount of 
virtues and values of almost 200 
million Africans, the tremendous 
possibilities which this represents 
and the intellectual potential which 
this may hold. 

“Should we not affirm here that, 
conscious of the importance of its 
contribution to the moral and ma- 
terial happiness of the world, Af- 
rica prefers cooperation and fra- 
ternity to charity. 

“We can consider that until 
humanity will have incorporated 
this immense mass of proletariat 
peoples into the life of the uni- 
verse, the family of mankind will 
be incomplete, and not sure of 
reaching its ultimate perfection in 
unity, progress and liberty.” 

—President Toure, Address to 
the UN, November 5, 1959. 
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Two Grantees Die in U.S. Auto Crash 


Funeral services were scheduled in 
Northern Rhodesia and South Africa 
in December for two track runners, 
one African and one white, who died 
from injuries received in a Michigan 
auto crash four days after their ar- 
rival in the U. S. on a government ex- 
change grant. 

Victims of the accident were Yoth- 
am Muleya, 19, whose victory in a 
race last year was credited with 
breaking the sports color bar in the 
Rhodesian Federation, and John Win- 


Investments in 
Guinea Secure, 
Toure Pledges 


Investors who place their trust in 
Guinea will “never regret this trust,” 
according to President Sekou Toure. 

M. Toure made this affiirmation in 
response to remarks at a New York 
dinner held in his honor by the Afri- 
can-American Institute. In a short 
talk, Stanley Osborne, president 
of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
said his company has had “faith in 
Guinea from the first day of inde- 
pendence in 1958” and has continued 
to invest funds “in a spirit of confi- 
dence.” 

M. Toure replied that during the 
referendum, “enemies of Guinea” tried 
to represent her decision for inde- 
pendence as a danger to foreign cap- 
ital. They thought it possible to “iso- 
late the economy,” he said, so that 
the experiment of Guinea would have 
discouraged other African countries 
from following the same course. The 
Guinea Government was happy to 
find Olin Mathieson had displayed its 
“profound trust” in the country at 
this “crucial moment,” M. Toure said. 

Guinea and other African countries 
know that they must “associate their 
raw material with foreign capital,” 
and that there must be “remunera- 
tion for the capital” as well as “so- 
cial and economic advance for the 
peoples,” M. Toure continued. 

In addition to assurance on the pro- 
tection of investments, M. Toure em- 
phasized the “community of ideas” 
and “demonstrations of friendship” 
he had found in the U. S., and told 
the group they could “be sure of one 
thing”’—that “we in Guinea are free 
in every sense of the word.” 

Dr. Emory Ross, Institute Presi- 
dent, recalling his first visits to 
Guinea as a missionary between 1913 
and 1917, described his impressions 
of a beautiful land, a growing econ- 
omy, and a “brave population alligned 
with the basically democratic West in 
the beginning of an epic struggle for 
world-wide human freedom.” 
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ter, 25, a white quarter-miler who 
was born in South Africa and lived 
in Southern Rhodesia for the last 
five years. 

Telegrams of condolence were sent 
to the immediate families of both 
men by the Acting Secretary of State 
and other American officials. Neither 
was married. 


Beats British Star 

Last December, when Muleya signed 
up for a track meet in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, the segregationist 
Amateur Athletic and Cycling Union 
reportedly looked upon the entry 
with scorn. But when Muleya, run- 
ning barefoot on a cinder track, 
pushed ahead of British star Gor- 
don Pirie in a three-mile race, white 
Rhodesians rose to cheer, and roared 
their approval as Muleya trotted past 
the finish line more than three laps 
ahead of his opponent. In the space 
of the 14:48.3 time around the track 
Muleya had brought down the color 
bar and made nonracial sports fash- 
ionable in Central Africa. 

In June, track coach Lyle Bennett 
of Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., met Muleya in Cen- 
tral Africa and urged the U. S. Con- 
sulate-General in Salisbury to send 
him to the U. S. on an exchange 
grant. The suggestion was followed, 
and in November Muleya arrived in 


the United States, accompanied by 
Winter, also on an exchange grant. 
The pair stayed in Washington, D. C., 
for a few days, sharing a hotel room, 
then went to Mount Pleasant for 
training with coach Bennett. 


On November 23, Muleya and Win- 
ter were on their way to Lansing, 
Mich., to watch a cross-country race 
when their car, chauffeured by a Uni- 
versity driver, skidded on rain-slicked 
highways outside Mt. Pleasant and 
collided with another vehicle. Two 
occupants of the other car died in the 
wreckage and the two Rhodesians 
were gravely injured. Five hours 
later, Yotham Muleya was dead. 


Messages of condolence went out 
to Muleya’s parents in Northern Rho- 
desia from Acting Secretary of State 
C. Douglas Dillon, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs 
Joseph Satterthwaite and United 
States Information Agency Director 
George V. Allen. The U. S. Govern- 
ment flew Winter’s mother to his 
bedside from South Africa, but he 
died November 28 without regaining 
consciousness. 


The bodies of the two men were 
flown to Africa by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Services were planned for 
Muleya in Choma, Northern Rhodesia. 
Winter’s remains were to be buried 
in Barberton, South Africa. 


RECENT 


The following were among 
visitors from Africa in the U.S. 
in November. 


CAMEROUN: Therese Bella, jour- 
nalist, Vie Africaine”, and assis- 
tant, Centre International des Rech- 
erches Esthetiques, Paris, on a sixty- 
day U. S. State Department student 
grant. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA & 
NYASALAND: C. H. Thompson, Un- 
der-Secretary to the Federal Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, on a two-month 
U. S. State Department leader grant. 


SENEGAL: Racine Kane, Chief, 
Information Section, Radio Mali, on 
a sixty-day U. S. State Department 
leader grant. 


SIERRA LEONE: A Max Bailor, 
Educational Secretary, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, on a grant 
from the Church Board of Missions, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


TOGOLAND: Paul Anani Amegee, 
Minister of Public Works, Transport, 
Post Telecommunications, on a sixty- 
day U. S. State Department leader 
grant. 


ARRIVALS 


UGANDA: King George Rukidi III 
(see next page); Benedicto Kiwan- 
uka, lawyer, on a sixty-day U. S. 
State Department Leader grant.* 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Mir- 
riam Makheba, a popular South Afri- 
can singer, on a private entertain- 
ment tour of the U. S.; in addition, 
the following are here on the United 
States-South Africa Leader Exchange 
Program of the African-American In- 
stitute: Dr. E. P. Groenewald, Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Theology and Dean of the Faculty, 
University of Pretoria; Dr. Douglas 
Hey, Director of Nature Conservation, 
Cape Province; S. V. Petersen, Princi- 
pal of Athlone High School for Col- 
oreds, Cape Town and recipient of the 
poetry award of the Academy for 
Arts and Science, and Dr. F. J. de 
Villiers, Adviser to the Government of 
South Africa on Industrial Develop- 
ment. All are accompanied by their 
wives. 


1 Programmed by the African-American In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. 

* Programmed by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

% Programmed by the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Nkomo, Chiume Caution U.S. on 
Central Africa; Ask Student Aid 


The United States must not “stand 
aside” while Africans struggle for hu- 
man rights in southern Africa, offi- 
cers of two banned national con- 
gresses insisted in the course of an 
American lecture tour in November. 


Seeking U. S. support for African 
rule in their homelands were Joshua 
Nkomo, 42, president of the Southern 
Rhodesia African National Congress 
and a member of the Steering Com- 
mittee of the All-African People’s 
Conference, and Kanyama Chiume, 
29, publicity secretary of the Nyasa- 
land African Congress and until 
this year a member of the Nyasa- 
land Legislative Council. Both were 
outside their territories and escaped 
arrest at the time of the emergency 
declarations and police round-ups of 
African nationalists in March. They 
are visiting the U. S. under the aus- 
pices of the American Committee on 
Africa. 

Referring to the “psychological 
competition” in the world, Nkomo said 
at a Washington, D. C. press confer- 
ence that it was time for the U. S. 
to “move fast” in relation to southern 
Africa if it does not want to “get 
there after someone else has.” The 
important question is “where do our 
young people get their education,” he 
said. “It may happen we would get 
help from a country we don’t want 
to get help from.” 


Asserting that there is presently 
“no trace of communism in Central 
Africa,” Nkomo charged that white 


leaders in southern Africa who link 
nationalism with communism are 
“creating a problem for us” by plant- 
ing in the minds of the people the 
thought that communism has some- 
thing to offer. 

“Ours is not an ideological battle; 
we are fighting for our rights,” he 
added. 

Nkomo and Chiume said _ the 
troubles earlier this year in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
were the result of frustrations which 
have developed over a period of six 
years, since Federation was imposed 
by Britain in 1953. They charged 
that the “fundamental reason” for 
linking the protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with white 
dominated Southern Rhodesia was 
not economic but to forestall the rise 
of African governments in the two 
protectorates. Chiume said Africans 
hoped the “voice of America would 
be heard” with regard to Central 
Africa as it was with Hungary and 
Tibet. 


Ask Help for Students 


Appealing for economic assistance 
on a long-term basis, Nkomo ex- 
pressed the hope that U. S. aid 
would go toward raising the stand- 
ards of living of the people and “not 
just exploitation of natural _re- 
sources.” In dispensing aid, he ad- 
ded, “the U. S. must be very careful 
in not helping to entrench the minori- 
ties who oppress the majorities.” 
Nkomo laid emphasis on his hope 


Joshua Nkomo (left) and Kanyama Chiume. 


Washington Post Photo by Ellis 


bid 


King George Rukidi Ill, the Omukama of Toro 
Dro, a province of Uganda, arrived in New 
York November 3rd for a private tour including 
Washington, D. C., and Canada. The monarch 
said he had heard so much about the United 
States that he wanted to “see it for myself.’ 
He is shown above at Howard University where 
he spoke at a luncheon given in his honor by 
the African-American Institute. 


that “the U. S. will give our young 
people the opportunity to come here 
for studies.” Assisting students, he 
said, would be “much more valuable 
and popular than giving money 
through an unpopular government 
which we will remove.” 

Regarding the acute shortage of 
educated Africans in Nyasaland, 
Chiume said the fact that so few 
people have been trained under colo- 
nial rule was a basic argument for 
African nationalism and for achiev- 
ing self-government in order to 
“manage our own destiny.” 


In addition to their cross-country 
lecture tour, the two leaders have 
been attempting to have Central 
African issues placed before the 
United Nations. They expected to re- 
turn to England in December. 
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Report Urges Imaginative Policy 


(Continued from page 7) 


tinuation of these supplies be assured. 
The implications for world politics of 
the possibility that the Congo will be 
fully independent in 5 years or less, as 
many unofficial Belgians are predict- 
ing, are far-reaching.” 


®& Central Africa—For the time be- 
ing, decisions are not in the African’s 
hands, but in those of the Europeans. 
“What those decisions will be are of 
consequence not only to their coun- 
tries, but to the African continent, and 
the rest of the world.” 


South Africa—‘As a member of 
the free world group of nations, the 
Union of South Africa is the example 
offered the Africans by non-western 
nations, to demonstrate a willingness 
on the part of the United States to 
embrace inconsistencies between prin- 
ciple and practice. At the same time it 
has become the countersymbol against 
which the growing force of the new 
African nations will be directed.” 


& Stability under minority regimes— 
“Stability gained through the repres- 
sion of a majority by a minority has 
been demonstrated again and again in 
recent years to be specious.” 


> Aid to multi-racial countries—“Our 
position in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which 
has made substantial loans to both 
the Federation and the Union of South 
Africa, raises significant questions. 
We may ask whether in participating 
in these loans we are not tacitly sup- 
porting one party to internal inter- 
racial controversy by temporarily sta- 
bilizing a situation where racial in- 
equality is a major factor in social 


and economic life. The question has 
also been posed whether, in continu- 
ing to purchase the gold of the Union 
of South Africa, we are not implicitly 
giving our approval to the status quo, 
and thereby intervening in a situation 
of potential overt conflict.” 


© Political forms—“Thus far the in- 
dications are that we will see states 
with one-party systems, based on wide 
popular support, having strong exec- 
utives and weak legislative bodies, 
and political maneuvering within the 
party rather than between constituted 
majority and minority groupings... 
It is . . . fundamental in considering 
the new societies of Africa to strike 
beneath the outer forms to deeper 
meanings; to recognize that power al- 
ways has entailed responsibility; and 
to understand that the emergent polit- 
ical forms which may perplex those 
outside Africa are manifestations of 
older sanctions.” 


& Communism—‘We must, above all, 
move beyond the compulsive preoccu- 
pation with Communist penetration 
that has so strongly motivated our 
actions.” 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will hold limited hearings early 
in the next session of Congress, prob- 
ably in February, on all fourteen 
studies in the series. Following the 
hearings, the Committee will prepare 
a report which will, in the words of 
the chairman, Senator Fulbright, “en- 
deavor to avoid transitory issues and 
concentrate on the fundamental forces 
at work within and without the United 
States which must be understood if 
our foreign policy is to serve the 
nation.” 


Text of Herskovits Recommendations 


(Continued from page 7) 


maintained by newly 
states. 


independent 


e The United States should exert 
its influence to assure peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflict in the multiracial 
states of Africa. It should urge recog- 
nition of the interests of all concerned 
and the implementation of their 
rights, without regard to ethnic affili- 
ation. 


e The United States must demon- 
strate that in Africa it applies its 
domestic policies aimed at achieving 
interracial good will and equality. 
Examples of this would be the exten- 
sion to all government operations 
there of existing legislation forbid- 
ding dealings by government agencies 
with firms that practice racial dis- 
crimination; having U.S. missions 
apply nondiscriminatory rules in per- 
sonnel policies as regards local staff; 
and requiring U.S. firms operating in 
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Africa to show that they have used 
all legal means to comply with this 
principle in order to receive tax con- 
cessions. 


e The United States should greatly 
increase appropriations for African 
exchanges and educational programs 
of all kinds. Support should be given 
to projects that link American schol- 
ars and their counterparts in Africa, 
thereby making available to African 
countries our best educational re- 
sources. The number of fellowships 
for Africans to study in American 
institutions of higher learning and 
technology should be materially in- 
creased. Existing programs to train 
specialists sent to Africa as technical 
experts or members of the Foreign 
Service, in the human aspects of their 
work, should be extended. 


e The United States, in order to 
play its role in providing technical 
aid for newly independent and emerg- 


ing African countries, should facili- 
tate steps to establish career services 
for technical assistance personnel on 
the international level in cooperation 
with other countries, through the 
United Nations and through its own 
governmental operations. 


e The United States should im- 
mediately reappraise its aid programs 
for Subsaharan Africa in order to 
determine their adequacy in the light 
of the needs of the area and of Amer- 
ican interests. To compound the ef- 
fectiveness of future contributions, 
efforts should be made to develop re- 
gional arrangements, roughly anal- 
ogous to the Colombo plan, that will 
provide a framework for cooperation 
among the countries of Subsaharan 
Africa, the European Economic Com- 
munity, the British Commonwealth, 
the United States, and other nations 
willing to participate in measures to 
promote economic growth in the area. 


e U.S. grants, loans, and technical 
assistance, whether given directly or 
through international agencies, should 
be channeled toward aiding countries 
of Subsaharan Africa in building up 
an infrastructure of facilities in such 
fields as transportation, communica- 
tions, health, and education, where 
local resources of capital and person- 
nel are inadequate to permit these 
countries to implement these basic 
aspects of their developmental plans. 


e U.S. fund-granting agencies and 
international bodies on which the 
United States is represented should 
extend the range of their operations 
to provide for research into problems 
of soil management and the develop- 
ment of effective methods for grow- 
ing, processing, and marketing crops. 
These matters should be included in 
the agenda of discussions and nego- 
tiations for loans or grants to the 
governments of African countries. 


e U.S. Government agencies, in- 
cluding the International Cooperation 
Administration, should be authorized 
and encouraged to initiate studies of 
how technical assistance and loan or 
grant funds can best stimulate long- 
term economic growth and stability. 
In fulfillment of this objective, U.S. 
Government agencies should make 
maximum use of the growing body of 
knowledge about African societies 
gathered by nongovernmental insti- 
tutions. 


e To encourage American capital 
investment in that continent, the De- 
partment of Commerce should extend 
the series of economic studies of Af- 
frican countries treating of their 
commercial and industrial potentials. 
The United States should also extend 
the use of methods developed for guar- 
anteeing private investments in newly 
independent African States, such as 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s investment guarantee 
program, which at the same time will 
promote the interests of these coun- 
tries. 
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“ECONOMIC 


Egypt, Sudan Sign Nile Pact 
In Statesmanlike Compromise 


By HELEN KITCHEN 


HIRTY YEARS of controversy 
and thirty days of hard bargain- 
ing over division of the vital waters 
of the Nile River ended constructively 
in Cairo on November 8, with the 
signature of a sound compromise 
agreement between the governments 
of the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan. It is an agreement calculated 
to affect profoundly the economic fu- 
ture of northeast Africa and to en- 
hance the political position of the 
military regimes in both Cairo and 
Khartoum. 
These were the major provisions: 


e The Sudan withdraws its reser- 
vation concerning the construction 
of a high dam on Egyptian soil. This 
removes the last major obstacle to the 
start of work on the Aswan Dam, 
which is designed to store in Egypt 
for joint use by both states some 
22,000,000,000 cubic meters of the 
32,000,000,000 cubic meters of Nile 
water now wasted through drain-off 
into the Mediterranean each year at 
flood season. (The other 10,000,000,000 
will still be lost in evaporation at 
Aswan.) 


e The Sudan receives, in exchange, 
almost as much water as it asked for. 
The Sudanese share of the Nile flow 
will be increased from the present 
1/12 of the total to 1/3 as soon as the 
High Dam at Aswan begins to fill. 
In precise terms, this means that the 
Sudanese economy will eventually 
have access to 18,500,000,000 cubic 
meters instead of the 4,000,000,000 
cubic meters allotted under the 1929 
Nile Waters Agreement between Brit- 
ain and Egypt. 


e The UAR share of the annual 
flow will increase, upon completion of 
the Aswan project, from 48,000,000,- 
000 cubic meters to 55,000,000,000. 
This increase is far less, percentage- 
wise, than the Sudan’s and repre- 
sents a statesmanlike admission that 
the 1929 agreement gave the Sudan—- 


DFL Commits $250,000 


In Liberia Loan Plan 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund 
announced commitment Nov. 16 of 
$250,00 to guarantee loans made by 
the Bank of Monrovia, Liberia, in a 
plan to provide long-term credit to 
small entrepreneurs and support the 
growth of local Liberian industry. The 
Monrovia bank is a wholly owned 
affiliate of the First National City 
Bank of New York. 

The DLF agreed to assume maxi- 
mum liability of $500,000 under the 
plan, although the loans in aggregate 
may total $1,000,000. 


then underpopulated and undeveloped 
—the short end of the stick. 


e Cairo agrees to pay the Sudan 
£E 15,000,000 (about $43,000,000) 
to meet the cost of providing new 
homes and land for some 70,000 Su- 
danese now living in the Wadi Halfa 
sector and other areas which will be 
inundated by the waters stretching 
back from the Aswan Dam. The 
Sudan agrees to move these people 
before July 1963. (This was the 
thorniest issue facing the negotia- 
tors, and was reportedly only re 
solved following a direct appeal by 
the Sudanese to President Gamal 
Abd-al Nasir for a compromise solu- 
tion. The Sudan originally demanded 
over $103,000,000 compensation, as 
against an Egyptian offer of about 
$26,000,000.) 


e The Sudan is now free to reopen 
with the World Bank the question of 
a loan to help with construction of 
the projected irrigation, storage, and 
power dam at Roseires on the Blue 
Nile, upon which further expansion 
of the Gezira cotton scheme is de- 
pendent. The Bank studied the 
project earlier this year, but con- 
cluded that it could not consider a 
loan until a Nile settlement was 
reached. 


e Since the Sudan’s irrigation 
schemes will not be sufficiently de- 
veloped in the next few years to use 
the total amount of water allowed 
to her under the agreement, Khar- 
toum has agreed to lend Egypt up 
to 1,500,000,000 cubic meters of the 
flow a year until 1977, if requested. 
Repayment terms, in water, are estab- 
lished in the agreement. 


e The door is left open for future 
study of the requirements of the other 
riparian states— Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Ethiopia, and the Bel- 
gian Congo. A joint technical body 
is to be established, with equal num- 
bers of Egyptian and Sudanese ex- 
perts, to maintain contact with these 
other riparian countries. In any 
forthcoming discussions with such 
states, the Sudan and Egypt will 
adopt a unified position, and any 
water quota eventually established 
for other nations will be deducted in 
equal parts from the Sudanese and 
Egyptian shares at Aswan. (The 
UK, on behalf of its East African 
territories, announced in October that 
East Africa is likely to need a mini- 
mum of 1,750,000,000 cubic meters a 
year during the next 25 years.) 

e Both the costs and the benefits 
of certain Upper Nile projects aimed 
at increasing further the flow of the 
Nile will be shared equally by the 
UAR and Sudanese governments. 


Prominent among these is the pro- 
posed Jonglei canal system, which 
would by-pass a portion of the White 
Nile and, it is anticipated, cut sharply 
the loss of water in the swamplands 
of the Sudd. 


On the same day that the Nile 
agreement was signed in Cairo, the 
two governments also announced a 
new trade agreement designed to 
eliminate another sore point in Nile 
Valley relations in recent years. The 
pact calls for a total annual exchange 
of about $32,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts—some $17,000,000 in UAR sugar, 
rice, iron ore, cement, and perfumes 
moving southward, and about $15,- 
000,000 in Sudanese livestock, cereals, 
fruits, and hides for Egyptian mar- 
kets. There will also be a reduction 
of customs duties. 


Past Irritants Cited 


Next to the Sudan’s cotton-based 
trade with Britain, Egypt has tra- 
ditionally been the second most im- 
portant market for Sudanese exports. 
In 1957 the UAR aggravated Khar- 
toum’s cotton crisis (and Sudanese 
opinion) by imposing a high duty on 
camels, melon seeds, cattle, dates, 
and other items traditionally im- 
ported from the Sudan. Although 
Cairo eased these tariff barriers after 
General Ibrahim Abboud’s military 
coup in November 1958, trade has re- 
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mained at a virtual standstill this 
year because of the UAR’s insistence 
that accounts must be settled only in 
Egyptian pounds, which the Sudan- 
ese would not accept. These, and 
other, minor aggravations formed the 
backdrop for the new trade agree- 
ment package. 


Both governments were’ under 
strong domestic compulsions to reach 
an agreement on both the Nile and 
trade at this time. General Ab- 
boud’s government, plagued by re- 
peated attempted counter-coups, can 
well use the political capital of an 
agreement so favorable to Sudanese 
interests. And while the economic 
picture in the Sudan is somewhat 
steadier than it was when the mili- 
tary regime took over a year ago, it 
would be both politically and eco- 
nomically profitable to bring discus- 
sions with the World Bank on the 
Rosieres Dam to a fruitful conclu- 
sion. President Nasir, on his part, 
was obviously anxious to get the Nile 
settlement on paper before construc- 
tion at Aswan gets underway on De- 
cember 28, and the proximity of this 
date doubtless had much to do with 
softening the UAR position. More- 
over, there is increasing unofficial 
discussion that the UAR may want to 
seek World Bank assistance for the 
second and third stages of the As- 
wan project. The October 23, 1958, 
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Back Issues Needed 


Africa Special Report needs copies 
of the following back issues to fill re- 
quests from readers who wish to 
maintain a complete set for library 
and reference purposes: 


Vol. 1 (1956) Nos. 1 through 7 (incl.) 
Vol. 2 (1957) Nos. 2, 8 and 10 

Vol. 3 (1958) Nos. 2 and 8 

Vol. 4 (1959) Nos. 2 and 4 


We will credit any subscriber with 
an extension of his present subscrip- 
tion in exchange for copies of any or 
all of the above issues received in 
good condition by this office. Credit 
extension will be computed as follows: 

2 copies (3 months) 
4 copies (6 months) 
6 copies (9 months) 
8 copies (1 year) 


Please mail back issues to: 
Circulation Department 
Africa Special Report 
1234 20th Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


offer of the Soviet Union to extend 
a credit amount to 400,000,000 rubles 
($93,000,000 at the official rate of ex- 
change) covers only the first stage 
of the project. Experts calculate that 
it will take around $1.3 billion dol- 
lars (and 10 to 18 years) to com- 
plete the total Aswan project. Be- 
yond this, President Nasir’s regime 
has, since the scare in Iraq, entered a 
new period of live-and-let-live good 
neighborliness in the Arab world, 
and one of the neighbors it would 
most like to keep stable, non-Com- 
munist, and friendly is the Sudan. 


Nigeria Survey Published 


A comprehensive Economic Survey 
of Nigeria 1959 has been published by 
the Nigerian government containing 
maps, tables and vital information 
on all aspects of the country’s econ- 
omy. The 132 page survey is avail- 
able through the Crown Agents Rep- 
resentative, 1800 K Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $1.25. 
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RST Stresses 
Political Gains 


For Africans 


The theory “that economic develop- 
ment alone will prevent the emergence 
of political problems has been amply 
demonstrated in other African terri- 
tories to be a fallacy,” the chairman 
of Rhodesian Selection Trust, a large 
group of copper companies operating 
in Northern Rhodesia, said in Novem- 
ber in his company’s annual report. 

Sir Ronald L. Prain said “it is 
clear that to African eyes political 
and social advances are just as im- 
portant as economic advances, if not 
more so.” The Africans, Sir Ronald 
said, “are constantly pressing for a 
much greater measure of political and 
economic power and there is no doubt 
in my mind that they will eventually 
achieve this.” He warned that Euro- 
peans in Central Africa “only deceive 
themselves if they close their eyes to 
what is happening in the rest of 
Africa.” 


Sir Ronald also urged an “urgent 
and drastic alteration” of Southern 
Rhodesia’s land laws, under which 55 
per cent of the land is reserved for 
the white minority. Referring to the 
fact that “some African leaders are 
still in custody” as a result of the 
March emergencies, he commented 
that “no country can feel, while this 
state of affairs lasts, that it can be 
said to have solved the problems of a 
multi-racial community.” 


Because of the stress frequently 
placed by leaders of Sir Roy Welen- 
sky’s United Federal Party on eco- 
nomic advancement as the way to solve 
Central Africa’s problems, the Prain 
statement was viewed as being of par- 
ticular significance. The New York 
Times termed it “dynamite-laden.” 


Ghana To Add Ships 


Ghana is negotiating to add 12 
new vessels to its merchant fleet un- 
der a $26 million, two-and-a-half 
year building program, it was re- 
ported in November. The New York 
Herald Tribune said contracts were 
expected to be placed in British, 
Dutch and German shipyards by 
Ghana’s Black Star Line. 


Rhodesia Lifts Controls 


Balance-of-payment controls on im- 
ports of 65 products from the dollar 
area were lifted Nov. 27 by the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The action opened the market to U.S. 
exports of non-industrial electrical 
machinery and appliances, duplicating, 
addressing and other office machines, 
cotton yarns, motor vehicles, and 
paper products, among other com- 
modities. 
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Key Events Set Stage for 1960 


(Continued from page 4) 


to restore order. However, they were 
neither trained nor equipped for jun- 
gle fighting, and the possibility re- 
mained that the Belgian authorities 
would have to ask for a United Na- 
tions police force for the territory. 


Meanwhile, Minister for the Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, Auguste de 
Schrijver, announced in Brussels on 
November 11, as scheduled, the antic- 
ipated reforms aimed at the creation 
of constitutional monarchies in both 
Ruanda and Urundi. The first step 
will be the election next year of local 
government bodies in which the 
more numerous Bahutu votes would 
predominate. 


Commission Named 
For Central Africa 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
finally announced the names of 20 of 
the expected 26 members of the 
Monckton advisory commission on 
Central Africa’s future to the House 
of Commons on November 24, but the 
list did not include the three Par- 
liamentary members of the Labor 
Party prescribed in the commission’s 
terms of reference. 


Despite prolonged discussions be- 
tween the government and opposition 
leader Hugh Gaitskell aimed at allay- 
ing Labor’s reservations about the 
commission, the opposition party has 
refused to name its representatives 
pending more clear-cut assurance that 
the advisory group will be free to 
consider other forms of association 
for Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland besides the present 
federation arrangement. The oppo- 
sition party’s position is based, in 
part, on the findings of Justice Sir 
Patrick Devlin’s independent investi- 
gation commission on the February 
1959 Nyasaland disturbances, which 
concluded in its July report that 
Nyasaland opinion was almost 100 
percent opposed to the federal ar- 
rangement. Mr. Gaitskell has also 
objected to the small African repre- 
sentation on the Commission: only 
five of the 13 appointees from Africa 
are actually Africans, and three of 
these five are dependent upon terri- 
torial governments for their income. 


Viscount Monckton, former Con- 
servative Cabinet Minister and chair- 
man of the Midland Bank, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the commission 
in September, with Sir Donald Mac- 
Gillivray as vice-chairman. The task 
of the Monckton commission is to 
work with the five governments which 
will be involved in the 1960 consti- 
tutional talks on the future of the 
Federation—i.e., the federal govern- 


ment of Prime Minister Sir Roy Wel- 
ensky, the United Kingdom, Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland—to develop specific recom- 
mendations “on the constitutional pro- 
gram and framework best suited to 
the achievement of the objects con- 
tained in the Constitution of 1953, in- 
cluding the preamble.” The reference 
to the preamble is especially signifi- 
eant for Africans, since this contains 
the guarantee that the British Gov- 
ernment will not withdraw Colonial 
Office protection from either Northern 
Rhodesia or Nyasaland “for so long 
as their respective people so desire.” 

The appointments announced on the 
23rd include three independent (i.e., 
non-partisan) members from the UK, 
two from the Commonwealth, four 
from Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. The names 
of the Conservative Party’s three 
prescribed parliamentary representa- 
tives were withheld pending a final 
decision by the Labor Party on its 
role in the commission. Members 
named were as follows: 


1. Lord Monckton, Chairman 


2. Sir Denald MacGillivray, Vice-Chairman 
United Kingdom Independent Members 


3. Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, well-known writer 
on African Affairs. 


4. Professor D. T. Jack, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Durham and lately 
of the Royal Commission on East 
Africa. 


5. The Reverend Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland, for- 
merly Principal of Lovedale and now complet- 
ing his term as Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland. 


From the Commonwealth 


6. Professor D. C. Creighton, Professor of 
History of the University of Toronto. 


7. Frank Menzies, formerly Crown Solicitor 
of the State of Victoria in Australia. 


From the Federation 
8. G. H. Habanyame, Chief Councillor of the 


Gwembe Tonga Native Authority in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


9. A. E. P. Robinson, chairman of Central 
African Airways. 


10. Sir Victor Robinson, 


lately Attorney- 
General of the Federation. 


. R. H. Taylor, a company director, for- 
merly Federal Secretary for Finance. 


From Southern Rhodesia 


12. Justice Beadle, Judge of the High Court 
of Southern Rhodesia. 


13. C. Ellman-Born, chartered accountant 
and a Minister in the administration of former 
Prime Minister Garfield Todd. 


14. Simon Segola, Chief of 


People. 


From Northern Rhodesia 
15. Woodrow Cross, farmer. 


16. Lawrence Katilungu, President-General, 
African Mine Workers Trade Union, Northern 
Rhodesia. 


17. W. H. McCleland, a company director 
and a member of the Northern Rhodesia Cen- 
tral Race Relations Committee. 


From Nyasaland 


18. The Reverend Father Henry Chikuse, 
mission school manager, Nyasaland. 


19. E. C. Gondwe, education officer, North- 
ern Province, who attended the 1951 Confer- 
ence at Victoria Falls. 


20. G. G. S. J. Hadlow, chairman of the 
Nyasaland Tea Association and formerly a 
member of the Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils, Nyasaland. 


the Ndebele 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Samkange Newsletter (by S. J. 
T. Samkange: 101 Union Avenue, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, $2 per 
month). An informative interpreta- 
tion of African opinion in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland by 
Stanlake Samkange, journalist and 
vice-president of the Central African 
Party. Dollar subscriptions may be 
made through the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany Bank, 455 Park Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Africa South of the Sahara (edited 
by Frank W. Price, compiled by 
Robert L. Lehman, Missionary Re- 
search Library: New York, 1959, 65 
pages, $1.50). A valuable annotated 
bibliography of books on Africa south 
of the Sahara, based on the collection 
of the Missionary Research Library at 
3041 Broadway, New York. Also in- 
cluded are lists of periodicals on Af- 
rica, U. S. Libraries with special 
African collections and private U. S. 
organizations interested in Africa. 


African Labour Survey (Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva: 38, Par- 
liament Street, London, S.W.1, 30s). 
The word “encyclopedia” has been 
used to describe this report on the 
working conditions of African men 
and women, expected to remain a 
standard reference for some time to 


come. It describes economic and so- 
cial conditions, land factors, labor 
and community development in a 


general survey and provides detailed 
accounts of productivity, technical 
and vocational training, unions, safety 
and housing in a country-by-country 
account. 


African Racialism: Menace or 
Bogey. This article by Vera Mich- 
eles Dean in the Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin (Foreign Policy Association: 
New York, November 1, 1959, 20¢) 
discusses the coming shift of politi- 
cal power from non-Africans to Afri- 
cans in such areas as Kenya. One of 
the questions Mrs. Dean asks is: 
“Can Europeans expect from Afri- 
cans a forbearance they themselves 
had not shown when they held un- 
challenged power?” The third of a 
series of four articles by Mrs. Dean. 


Western Nigeria: Gateway to Af- 
rica (by the Industrial Promotions 
Commission of the Government of 
Western Nigeria, Patrick Dolan & 
Associates: 10 Bruton Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1, 31 pages). A presentation 
of investment opportunities in West- 
ern Nigeria including specific invest- 
ment possibilities, available raw mate- 
rials, technical skills, markets, labor 
supply and power facilities, as well as 
government policies on foreign capi- 
tal. It points to the current £100 
million five year plan, ending in 
1960, as a firm base for future agri- 
cultural development and industrial 
expansion. 
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Conference Studies*°Women’s Role in Africa 


66 HE African woman desires 

4 gent friendship, not your pity”, 
Mrs. George Padmore, wife of the 
Liberian ambassador to the United 
States, told an audience of over one 
hundred at a conference held by the 
Women’s Africa Committee of the 
African-American Institute in New 
York’s International House Novem- 
ber 20 and 21. 


The conference, attended by many 
African as well as American men and 
women, was the first in the U. S. to 
focus its attention exclusively on the 
“Role of Women in Africa.” 


In the keynote speech, Mrs. Pad- 
more, sister of Liberia’s President 
Tubman, pointed out that while in 
some parts of Africa women command 
little power, in others their power 
has traditionally been tremendous. 
In the Dahomey Empire, for instance, 
women were the most fearsome war- 
riors of the Emperor. In Aba, Ni- 
geria, it was the women who suc- 
ceeded not long ago in preventing a 
tax increase. She cited the courage 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng, who re- 
cently fied from South Africa to 
Basutoland under threat of punish- 
ment for political activities. The idea 
of community ‘responsibility is not 
new, she said, for responsibilities 
have always been shared in villages, 
families and among market women. 
The idea, however, must be adapted 
to new conditions. She spoke of the 
enormous power of American women 
and said that it was good to see them 
use some of it in helping Africans 
develop their communities. 


Four Discussion Groups 


The role of African women in their 
communties, and ways Americans 
can be of assistance, provided the 
theme of conference discusions. The 
meeting split into four workshops, led 
by Eduardo Mondlane of Mozambi- 
que, Trusteeship Division, UN Secre- 
tariat; Malam Isa Wali, Assistant 
Secretary, Nigeria Liaison Office; Dr. 
Mabel Smythe, Women’s Africa Com- 
mittee; and William Collison, Direc- 
tor, Special Programs, World Affairs 
Center. 

Participants exchanged views on 
such subjects as factors affecting the 
African woman’s participation in the 
community; ways of increasing her 
desire for greater civic activity; ways 
of closing the gap between older and 
younger generations while retaining 
the best that each has to offer; and 
ways in which African and American 
women might share their experiences. 


Mallam Isa Wali told the group 
that the notion that Islam hinders 


Schuller, Secretary of the Women’s Africa Committee, Mrs. George Padmore, wife of the Liberian 
Ambassador to the United States and Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Chairman of the Women’s 


Africa Committee. 


the advancement of women represents 
a widespread misunderstanding. The 
problem, he indicated, lies not with 
Islamic teaching but with the tradi- 
tions of people practicing Islam. 
Other African participants asserted 
that in many instances it is not men, 
but women who are keeping them- 
selves from playing greater roles in 
their communities due to their con- 
viction that families and household 
duties come first. It was pointed out 
that a higher standard of living, and 
therefore more leisure time, are neces- 
sary before African women are able 
to become very active in the com- 
munity. 


Suggestions Made 


Among the specific suggestions 
that arose during the discussions were 
the following: 


e Older women have prestige and 
are usually obeyed by younger women, 
so their support must be earned and 


programs arranged for them. In 
some instances mothers should be 
sent to the U. S. to visit their daugh- 
ters during their studies here. 


e More wives should go on travel 
grants with their husbands, using 
the opportunity to study community 
activities and home life. 


e More Americans should work and 
study in Africa, for exchanges have 


been almost exclusively from Afric 
to the United States. 


e When selecting persons to visit 
or study in the United States, care- 
ful attention must be given to Afri 
can standards of leadership, which 
often differ from American standards 
Formal education and knowledge o 
English should not always be cri- 
teria for grants in travel and cultural 
exchanges. 


e More emphasis needs to b 
placed on training African women af 
home. 


e American women must be e 
lightened in their efforts to hel 
African women in order, as one par 
ticipant put it, “to avoid forcing un 
known and unwanted culture pat 
terns down their throats.” 


There was general agreement that 
the franchise, increased employment 
opportunities, expanding educatio 
facilities and mass communications 
are enhancing the African woman’ 
role, but that shortage of trained lead- 
ership, conservative forces of tradi# 
tional society, low health standards 
and lack of leisure hinder her maxi 
mum effectiveness. } 


A report on the conference is to b 
issued by the Women’s Africa Com 
mittee covering the basic conside 
tions and major points raised duri 
the two-day meeting. 
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